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ORIGINAL PAPERS looking at the contents of one case, | party. The father of a large fam. 
— efore as hurried awvy te anoth- | ly plaved on a parlour organ, whik 
bet I wash ' y play j “ 
— er, in order that we might at least | lus sons and daughters and all the 
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WINTER JOURNEY FROM Bostox To | take a bird’s eye gla: ice of the en. | Company joined in singing a number 
' oa d ‘hs = , e . , - 
Ca saves = snumevae | 2.4 stablishmeni The whole | of pieces of sacred music. 
. ui es Sr oS | var - 
pene emed to me one “preciaws collec. | The ume of our leaving this mite. 
ai 4 ° 7 7 hl 
]|TTHe i tion of toys. I longed to convert | resting city approached. The pro. 
sauna : ee y . | V 
‘ vs 4 | the Patent-Office into my baby- | prietor of the mail-stage which ran 
urs. 4,00) | } . I r ’ ‘ } . 
rouse. In fact, if the scheme which | through Virginia had the honesty to 
fhe second Sabbath of my jour- | J proposed to you, of all the boys | persuade us not to attempt returning 
ney [ passed in Washington. Lat- | and girls of the United States hav. | 
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worshij » all day at one of the 
* the city. During the 
cress, there is preach- 


o'clock 


ade 
churches of 
session of C 
ig every Sunday at twe 7 
» Hail of the House of Repre- 
tives. I wu inbidtied aa ras 
Hall was crowded on this day with 


ker Uhh 


< iti 


ihe most respectable people, who 
listened to a very impressive dis- 
course from the Chaplain of the 
Hiouse, 2 miuister of the Methodist 
cadenominaio 


The next morning, as far as the 
Seve weather permitted, I visited 
-oume of the curiosities and public 
buildings of Washir The Pa- 
tent Offic e attracte aa ms attention for 
oe ortwo hours. 1 ithstanding the 
reoms were so cold, that I was sev- 
eral times obliged t to go iato the en- 


re 


ton. 


try and warm myself at a stove. In | 
a vast number of wire-work cases, 
urranged through several halls, are 


deposited d little models of all the in- 
ventions that have been patented in 
the United States, since the com- 
mencement of the General Govern- 
ment. On each invention is pasted 
a label, describiug its use, and name, 
and the date Mod. 
els belonging to each sort of Uungs 
are generally ranged near each oth- 
er. Lshould think a person might 
be highly entertained and excited 
two days, and even more, by a visit 


fice. LE Qad not half done 


» of its discovery. 
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Se 


ing a President and General Gov- 


eroment of their own, can be car- 


ried into effect, I know of nothing 
so likely to be popular among us, as 
to have this Office for our Presi- 
Oh, the ca.«—the 
carriages—the ploughs—the spin. 
ning-wheels—the chairs—the cot- 
tou-gins—and the millions of every 
thing else, which I can neither re. 
member nor speak of, and all con- 
structed in the most neat and cun- 
ning manner! I only know that I 
looked at them with the greatest 
admiration and pleasure, and that if 
ever I visi 


. 
dent’s 


hou sc. 


ed in the Patent-Offic e. 
From hence we went to examine 


the printing establishment of Gales | 


& Seaton, which is carried on by 
steam. Ina large room we saw 
thirty or forty men, women, and | 
chil: iren, employe -d in folding sheets, 
stitching pamphlets, &c. The press 


was striking off a speech of one of | 


the members of Congress. No per- 
son was engaged in working it, ex- 
cept two little boys, one of whom put 
the sheets on, and the other tpok | 
them off, to the amount of fifty or 
sixty, and I believe more, 
ilite, 


every ini- 
It was wouderful to see eve. 
ry thing else about it going on, ap- 
parently, of itself. 

In the evening, I attended a «mal! 


Washington again, one | 
of my first days there shall be pass. 


South by that route, as he said the 
| road had never been in so danger- 
ous @ condition. He’ therefore ad- 
vised us to return to Baltumors 
time for the weekly 
Norfolk. 
Consequentiy, on Tuceds Lv, at one 
o'clock, afier having called on a fow 
friends, we paid a parting visit to 
the Senate Chamber, where we 
found and bade adieu to our favour. 
ite travelling companion from Bos. 


steamboat to 





ton, and left with reluctance an im- 
teresting debate which larg« frome 
were flocking to hear. 


I then went to my boarding -hous« 
and ate an early 
felt som 


dinner. I 
) pain io bidding farewell to 
my kind landlady aod her daughters, 
who had taken something like com. 
Passion On a lone little girl travelling 
, through the country with but a sin- 
| gle gentleman io attendance. It had 
been my good fortune to tind Gads. 
| by’s and the other great hotels full, 
| and therefore we were obliged to 
take private lodgings, where | was 
made to feel almost at home. 
At two o’clock we stept into one 


asty 


| of the full stages for Baltumore.— 
There was nothing very interesting 

either in our fellow ~ [eae 

| in our mx h irs’ journey. \ 
after dark, we were landed af «am 
of the Balumore Hotels, where th 
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We were ushered into a beautiful 
parlour by ourselves—a warm fire 
was built in a moment—our lug- 
gage was safely brought up—a lux- 
urious supper was soon ready for 
us—there were two well finished 
bed-rooms leading into our parlour; 
a male and female servant attended 
us until we retired to rest,—and the 
next morning, we were well charg- 
ed for it. 

The Norfolk Steam-boat had not 
been able to come nearer to Balti- 
more than Annapolis, on account of 
the ice. We heard that on Thursday 
morning, an ice-boat would take the 
passengers to that city, from which 
the Steam-boat would start down 
the Chesapeske onthe same day. 
But fearing that some accident 
might happen to the ice-boat, or 
that the weather might prove tem- 
pestuous and disagreeable, we avail- 
ed ourselves of the delightful weath- 
er on Wednesday to go by land to 
Annapolis. 1 was not sorry for this 
determination, for it gave me an op- 
portunity to see more of our whole 
country, and it varied agreeably 
some of the long journey which 
vet lay before me. 

Behold us then . setting out from 
Baltimore at about noen, in a small 
one-horse barouche, driven by a lit- 
tle boy not more than eleven years 
old. Isat, by preference, on the 
front seat with our juvenile driver, 
while my*guardian was alone be- 
hind me, with a book in his hand. 
If any person imagines that because 
Maryland is one of the old-settled 
middle States, our ride between the 
two celebrated cities of Baltimore 
and Annapolis passed through beau- 
tiful towns, or near elegant country- 


seats, he will be very much mista- | 


ken. Nothing of that kind cheer- 
ed us in any part of the route. We 
asked our boy if we should come 
to any towns. He said we should 
come to one. ‘And when we arrived 
at it, we found a single house on 
one side of the road, and a little 
farther on, a single »house on the 
other. Most ofthe way lay through 
woods of pine, or of small oak trees, 
the latter of which at this season 
at the year, were leafless. We 
travelled nearly South, and Chesa- 
peake Bay could not be far from us, 
ifour lett hand. The road from 
(‘harleston to Jacksonborough is ten 





} large pictures. 


times more interesting. Our horse 
was stout, but was only kept ina 
trot all day long, by the constant 


, a. 
lashing of his young driver. I was a 


good deal amused by my compan- 
ion, Who used a number of strange 
words thatI had never heard either 
in New-England or South-Carolina. 
He had been very little educated, 
and I think informed me that he 
could not read. 

This was the seventeenth day 
since I had left Boston, and as the 
roads were tolerable, the weather 
mild, and every step the horse took, 
carried me directly so much toward 
my home,I look back upon it as 
quite a happy day. We reached 
Annapolis about dark, and found our- 
selves by that time sufficiently chill- 
ed to enjoy the fire at our excellent 
hotel. Here the ladies of the fami- 
ly took a kind interest in me, and I 
very soon felt at home among them. 

The Maryland Legislature was 
at this time sitting in Annapolis. 
We had a number of the members 
at our table, and found them very 
agreeable men. 
if I would stay in the city a few 
days longer, a ticket for the “Colts’ 
Ball.” 
to hear an explanation of this 
strange term. You must know then 
that it is every year the custom of 
the mew members of the Maryland 
Legislature, to give the ladies of 
Annapolis a ball. And as these 
members are not yet supposed to be 
broken in, it is called the Colts’ 
Ball. I found that I had just miss- 
ed a splendid Fair, but was present- 
ed with some pretty articles that 
had been purchased at it. There 
was a Lecture in town this evening 
on Temperance, but I was too fa- 
tigued to attend it. We were kept 
awake a good part of the night by 
a gentleman who ought to have at- 
tended, and taken a lesson from it. 

The next morning, Thursday, 
Jan. 31, we visited the Legislature. 
it meets in a large old-fashioned 
State-house, built a few years be- 
fore the Revolution. © I was told 
that a Congress met here in 1774, 
from several of the States. The 
House of Representatives was dark, 
inelegant, and crowded. The Sen- 
ate-Chamber was more spacious and 
handsome, with one or two fine, 
The number of 


I was promised, | 
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Your readers will be glad | 





Senators is only twelve. We re. 
mained an hour or two in the Libra- 
ry-room, where We saw some inter- 
esting books and maps. We wait- 
ed a long time to hear some speak- 
ing from the members, but the mor- 
ning was taken up in reading acts 
and hearing reports from Commit- 
tees, and we were obliged to dine 
before embarking in the Steam-boat, 


which was to start for Norfolk at 
3 o'clock. Yours, 
A LITTLE GIRL. 


AUTHENTIC LETTERS, 
BY MRS. ELIZA WILKINSON, 
Written during the invasion & posession of Charl 
ton by the British, in 1779, and copied by herself 
for a friend, m 1762. 


(Continued from Vo. 48, Vol. 2.) 

YonGe’s Istanv, May, 1780. 
*Since writing the foregoing epis- 
tles, we have been humbled to the 
dust, again plundered, worse than 
ever plundered! Our very doors and 
window shutters were taken from 
the house and carried aboard the 
vessels which lay in the river oppo- 
site our habitation; the sashes beat- 
en out; furniture demolished; goods 


carried off; beds ripped up; stock of 


every kind driven away; in short, 
distresses of every nature attended 
us. é 

Ah! my foreboding soul! what | 
feared has indeed taken place. S. 
Carolina groans under the British 
yoke; her sons and daughters are 
exiled, driven from their native land. 
and their pleasant habitations seized 
by the insulting victors. “Violence 
and oppression, and sword law, 
spreads o’er the plains, and refuge 
none is found.”” Those who are 
suffered to remain, are entirely at 
their mercy; their property is taken 
and detained from them; when they 
complain, they are insulted and 
laughed at; and upon the least sus- 
picion imprisoned, ladies not ex- 
cepted, (the Miss Sa ’s, for in- 
stance.) But should I attempt to 
enumerate the many base actions, 
which have attended the reduction 
of Charleston—or rather the capit- 
ulation—I should engross too mucli 
of my time and paper; suffice it to 
say, that the name of Englishman 
isa term of reproach; they have 








*The remarks at this point of Mrs. Wilk- 
inson’s manuscript, seem to be the out~ 
bursting of her private feelings, and are 
not in the letter-form. Ep 
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by their cruelties and 
cast an odium on their country. O 
Britain! “how art thou fallen!” how 
are the virtues which opce distin- 
guished thee, sunk and swallowed 
in vice! Though I have been a suf- 
ferer and sharer in the general ca- 


oppressions, 


lamity thou hast brought on our 
land, I stiJ] fament thee! O Bri- 
tain, I pity thy disgrace. A brave 
and generous people can never be 


overcome but by acts of generosity; 
had you endeavored to conquer m 
that way, we shoulde’er this have 
been united in bouds of friendship 
and happiness; but, by repeatedand 
manifold injuries, the spirit of re- 
sentment and opposition will subsist. 


* x * * * 


Te — —— Ee@. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

I have this moment received and 
perused your epistle, and am glad to 
tind your spirits still so good, aunidst 
all this trouble and consternation. | 
saw my brother on Thursday last; 
[ think he seemed more thoughtful 
than usual. I cannot say I like your 
paroles at all, for I find by my broth. 
er’s, that neither your. person or 
property is secure, the one from in- 
sult, the other from the hand of in. 
besides, you have just given 
yourselves up prisoners at discre- 
tion, without the least condition; 
surely you could not have consider- 
ed this matter as seriously as the 
case required; if you will reflect, 
you will find more evil in it than you 
are aware of; however, I hope the 
all-wise Disposer and Director of e- 
vents, will turn it to your advantage. 
Ip my humble opinion, all such as 
were of your way of thinking, 
should have kept out of the way, 
ornever put their hands to sign 
their owndooms. Indeed you should 
have parlied, as that parole was in 
no way satisfactory. 

I am now at my brother Frank’s, 
where I spend this day, it being the 
anniversary of his sen’s birth.— 
Alas! poor infant, it may be better 
you had never seen the light, for in 
such perilous times, who knows 
what your sufferings may be! Do 
you think I did not shed tears when 
1 was invited here this morning on 
the occasion? 
melancholy ideas to view, and sor- 
rewful suppositions.—but ne more 


It brought a train of 
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of this, | must end. Companys here, | 
and no place I can retire to. Adieu, 
Adieu' savs vour Cousin, 

. ELIZA. 


CONFIDE IN THE YOUNG. 

It is unjust and absurd of those 
advancing in years, to expect of the | 
young that confidence should come | 
all and on ily on their side: the hu- 
man heart, at whatever age, opens 
only to the heart that 
turn.—Edgwerth. 
AFFIRMATION, 
is either a vul- 


opens in re- 


SOLEMN 
“Upon my word” 
gar ¢ xpletive, or most serous assev. 


eration.—Tb. 
rin. 
I wish that word fib was out of 
the English language, and white le 
drummed out after 1t.—Ib. 


Cc H ARLESTON: | 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 16, 1834 
Infant School of Charieston 

Neck. 

We are requested to state, that the La- 
dies, assembled at 
Thursday last, regretting that there were 
not members enough to constitute a quo- 
rum, earnestly request a punctual atten- 


dance to an adjourned meeting of the So- 
ciety, to be held on ‘Thursday next, at five 


the anniversary on 


BUD. 





o'clock, P. M. at Mes. Ferguson's,corner of 
King and John Streets; they are the more 
anxious for this meeting, as the number of 
pupils is large, and the funds inadequate to 
meet the immediate expenditures. Those 
who have felt an interest in the city Infant 





School are invited to extend it te this insti- 
tution. 


ee eee > 


LITE RAHKY NOTICE. 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE, IN VERSE. 


This little poem, with a copy of which 
we have been favoured, displays unusual! 


research in rhyme, and adaptation of pol- 
itics to nambers. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ir. 8S. in our next. 


— 


BEMITTANCES. 
From Savannah, $20. 








Answer to Charades, in No. 50. 
1. Play-house 
2. Just-ice. 





Answer to Enigmatical Bouquets | 
i. Love-lies-bleeding. 
. Heart-s-ease 
3. -Musk-et 


| to me. 
come back aguin to O & Hall,maum 
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Vol. Iff, South: rm Hesse Bad. 


r wh Southern R ove Bud ve lil 

E will be meued every two weeks on 
double sheet, comprmng more Matt 
than has formerly been ceontamed im two 


ad\ antage to be dern 


single ones 1 he 
that n will admit of 


ed from the plan 


| pieces of greater length, and save half the 


e\ pense of postage 

It is proposed to : idapt it to famaily read 
ing, and though a de partment w itt tall tx 
left to Juvenik 
young gentlemen and 
years wil! be carefully studied 
' We respectfully request our present » 
scribers, to aid us im the circulation of thee 
Rose Bad, as extended patronage only can 
insure its mechanical enlargement and 
improvement 

Subscribers wishing for copes to cireu 
late as specimons, can be supp ed by sand 


‘ 


subscribers, the taste « 


laces of mature 


i to the office fj s Burges, 183 
King Street, the second week in Septem 
ber. 


For mi y Youngest Re ader. 8. 


THE cot NTRY viser. 
CHAP. XI. 


Old Nelly. 


The clildren often went 
their mother in her daily visits to 
the sick on the plantation, and Cla. 
ra saved many a fourpence from su- 
gar-plums to give to her old favor. 
ite, maum Nelly. 

Mauui N: My baal beers thee Nurse 
of the plantation, but was now too 
infirm to do that duty. Her man. 
ner was almost lady-like, it was #0 
gentle and courteous. She curti- 
sied low, spoke mildly, and her drese 
was put on with care. She had al. 
Ways a present of fowl’s eggs for 
Clara when she came from town. 

Clara found maum Nelly vers 
feeble at this visit, but she weut in- 
to her hut, and maum Ne lly dusted 
abench with her apron, and Clara 
sat down. Maum Ne'!ly looked a 
littie while at Clara and said, 


“Mass Clara 


Wilh 


never soe mann 


| Nelly again. 


“My journey most done, my little 
missis. De Lord been very kind 
When my little missi« 


Nelly boues will lie yonder under 
de pines, bui my soul will go to 
God Almighty. Me poor weak 
creature, but de Lord Jesus make 
black soul bery white—praise his 


| mercy.” 


Clara walked slowly home to the 
bouse, and thought all day abont 


| ber old friend. 
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A FABLE, FOR A YOUNG FRIEND. 


In a beautiful garden, my dear little maid, 

A grape-vine bad twined itself into an arbour, 
And under its branches, in beauty array’d, 

\ small but sweet rose bush delighted to harbour 





‘The blush on its bosom was brilliant and light, 
As that which on modesty’s cheek oft reposes, 
And it beam’d with a freshness as fair to the sight, 
As youth in its innocent beauty discloses. 


‘Those thought, who had seen it, its grace and its bloom 
Resembled the charms of a sweet little child: 

And while giving delight by its grateful perfume, 
Compar’d it to her, who was pleasant and mild. 


One beautiful morning while nature was gay, 

And the sun in his elegant splendour was seen, 

‘Lhe grape-vine appear’d in her fairest array 

Of dew-drops, that hung on her mantle of green. 

She rais’d up her head and look’d down to the shade, 
Where the sweet little rose-bush was blooming below, 
And then in rough accents contemptuously said, 

With words that were chilling as pride could bestow ; 


‘You have dressed yourself out in a beautiful style, 
“To attract all the gazers that come to your view; 

‘And perhaps you expect by your graces the while, 
‘To become for a time even my rival too. 


‘You poor short-lived creature, and do you not know, 
“That | am the shade which prevents you from dying? 
“That exposed to the sun you no longer could grow, 
‘And around your fine head all your leaves would be flying? 


‘Put off your pretensions, you look like a fright, 
‘And don’t try to blush, and to smile as you do— 
‘You think by this folly to give some delight, 

‘Bat when J am present, pray who would see you?’ 
The rose really blush’d the deep scarlet of pride, 
‘'o see one so much older so cross and ill-bred, 

And she hid her sweet face on a shrub by her side, 
Which press’d to support her soft, innocent head. 


ut sudden theskies dark’ned into deep gloom, 

While the lightning’s red gleam was tremendous and wild; 
‘The high grape-vine trembled in fear of her doom— 

Pat the innocent rose-bush look’d upward and smil’d. 


And now the wild winds whistled hoarsely around, 
And deep peals of thunder came bursting between ; 
‘The rude tempest fell’d the fair vine to the ground, 
\nd the arbour lay low, with its ringlets of green. 


_ ‘The loud storm had ceus’d, and the sun’s brilliant ray, 
*hone gaily on nature and open’d each sweet, 
When Mary, young, innocent, modest and gay, 
“tole into her garden, her fav’rite retreat. 


She paus’d, as she saw the high vine laid so low, 

And the lesson she learn’d found its way to her heart, 
And she pray’d, that her God would his favour bestow, 
And bid from her mind evil passions depart. 


She pray’d, as the rose to be modest and meek, 
Nor boast, like the gripe-vine, of beauty and grace: 
tor pride spoils the bloom of a beautiful cheek, 


\nd a heart that is pure is more fair than a face. C. G 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
THOUGHTS 
uN bub DECKEASE oF SenGwick Lewis Simons, Esqr. 
Solemn and deep the warning given 
To all the sons of earth; 


A voice sounds loud and near from heaven, 
Death is thy doom from birth. 


SOUTHERN 





ROSE 


BUD. 


Awful the voice—it speaks to thee- 
‘* Prepare to meet thy God; 

‘*Tarn to thy Saviour’s cross, and see 
“The path of death he trod.”” 


Death to the middle ag’d and old 
‘The lov’d of many a heart; 

Though life seems yet a dream scarce told 
They hear his call, ‘‘depart.’’ 

Death to the young, the bright, the gay, 
Who quaff in pleasure’s fill: ‘ 

Ilow short, how fleeting is their stay. 
Death comes, and they are still. — 

Death to the babe of tender years, 
Cut off in early bloom ; . 

Nor father’s prayers, nor mother’s tears, 
Can save them from the tomb. 

Death to the monarch on the throne. 
The hermit in his cell; 

‘The lord as well as peasant own 
That they with him must dwe! 

Death culls the bloom on be uty ’s che 
Bids fairest forms decay, 

The strongest fall before him, weak. 
Transient they pass away. 


‘ 
} 


The earth and all its glories too 
Must own the power of heaven: 
‘Then haste, oh haste, thy sins to view, 
Repent and be forgiven. 


FOR THE SOUTHEKN ROSE BUD 
ON THE DEATH OF ELEANORA MEMMINGER, 
AGED SEVEN MONTHS. 


Sweet babe! thou’rt wrapt in thy deep sleep 
From which thou’lt ne’er arise; 

‘Thy lovely limbs are cold in death, 

Aud vivsed thy azure eyes! 

Thy gentle voice and joyous Jaugl: 

No more thy mother hears; 

But let thy youth and innocence 

Relieve thy parents’ tears! 


Father! thou’lt weep for her, I know. 
But think,—thy child has gone, 

To worship in her purity 

Before the Almighty’s throne! 


Mother! thou’!t miss thy Ellen’s voice 
Through many a long, long day, 

But wouldst thou meet thy child above, 
To God thy Father pray, 

That He will grant thee strength to bear 
This stroke from His high arm, 

And bless him that he has removed 

Thy babe from reach of harm. 


Aunt! thou wilt weep thy darling’s death, 
But let thy sorrow be 

So tempered with a sense of God's 
O’erruling love for thee, 


That thou repine not at this stroke, 

From heaven’s afflicting rod, 

But still with Christian patience sav, 
‘Thy will be done, Oh God!’’ p 

She was too pure to live on earths, 

With sin and sorrow dim, 

And He has taken her above, 

To live in joy with Him! 

Then weep no more for her, fond friends, 
But in her death rejoice, 

For she before her Father’s throne 

Ip praise emplovs her voice! , VW 
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